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lebes a transverse line crosses it, and is pro- | appears to be a mass of loose materials, a 
longed on the west through Borneo, Banda, | mere heap of rubbish ; but on arriving at the 
New Guinea, and on the east, through the| brim of the crater we discover that the cur- 
Polynesian archipelago, while further south | rents of lava, and beds of sand and scoriw, of 
another transverse line extends through the| which the whole cone is composed, are in 
|Moluccas, Sumatra, and Java, to Barren | fact so many concentric coatings that incline 









island in the Bay of Bengal. The equatorial | 
regions of the Pacific ocean are one vast 
theatre of voicanic action. 

A third line of volcanic action extends ina | 





| westerty direction a distance of one thousand | 

| miles, from the Caspian sea to the Azores, | 
e j . ° ° . 

embracing all the most celebrated volcanoes {alters its form, becoming converted into 





of the old world. 


outwards from the axis of the cone at angles 
of from thirty to forty-five degrees. 

The lava of 1793, when it issued from the 
mountain, rushed with the velocity of a flood, 
being in a state of perfect fusion. As the 
surface cools it cracks, becomes porous, and 


scoriz, so that at the foot of the mountain 


The volcanoes of Iceland in the north. and|the rivers of lava resemble a vast heap of 
surface of the earth are earthquakes and vol- | the island of Bourbon in the south, are dis- | cinders rolling slowly along. 


There can be little doubt of the|connected volcanic groups, the extent of 


common origin of these; and although the | which is as yet very imperfectly known. 


former are least violent in the immediate 


The volcanic region which has been the 


neighbourhood of the latter, yet the move- jobject of the most careful research, is that 


ments of both are confined to particular re-| around Naples. 


gions. Z 
vents are distributed; generally in a linear 
direction. 

The best defined of these great regions is 





These voleanoes extend in 


Over these regions active volcanic}a somewhat linear direction from east to 
west, bending a little at the western end to| permost part of the cone. 


the southwest. They begin at Vesuvius, and | 
include the Phlegrean fields, and the islands | 


that of the Andes, which extends from Pata-|of Procida and Ischia in the bay of Naples. 


gonia to the isthmus of Darien. 
numerous and considerable of these volcanoes 
are in the province of Quito, between two 
degrees south and three degrees north |lati- 
tude. All the loftiest summits of these moun- 
tains are volcanic rocks, basalts, and trachytes 
(or volcanic porphyry), through which the 
eruptions have burst. At the isthmus the 
chain takes a northwest course, and it is said 
there are twenty-one active volcanoes in 
Guatimala and Nicaragua. Mexico contains 
five, and there are from three to five active 
volcanoes in California, in the line of direc- 
tion of those of Mexico. 


commences with the Aleutian isles in Russian 
America, and extends first in a westerly di- 


rection for two hundred miles, and then south- 


The most | There is no record of any eruption of Vesu- 


vius before A. D. 79, when that which buried | 
Herculaneum and Pompeii took place. Pre- 
viously to that time terrific convulsions tore 
the island of Ischia, and repeatedly compelled 
its inhabitants to abandon their settlements. 
The last of these occurred about 380 B. C., 
since which time the island has remained 
quiet, with the exception of a violent eruption 
in 1302. There are various parts of the 
Phlegrean fields that bear the marks of hay- 
ing been ancient volcanoes. The lake Aver- 
nus, which is now a salubrious spot, once ex- 


The inclined strata of the cone are inter- 
| sected in various places by veins or dikes of 
compact lava, chiefly in a vertical position. 
In 1828, there were about seven, some not 
less than four or five hundred feet in height, 
and thinning out before they reached the up- 
These dikes have 
been produced by the filling up with liquid 
lava of open fissures made by earthquakes. 
They are of course more modern than the 
lavas they intersect, and being consolidated 
under great pressure are also harder and 
more compact, and project from the face of 
the rock which is more easily decomposed. 

The modern lavas of Vesuvius contain a 
large proportion of augite or pyroxene. Some- 
times they consist of this mineral and felspar, 
and do not differ from the ancient volcanic 
rocks of Scotland. They are often porphyritic, 
especially in the dikes, and so compact as not 
to be inferior in density and hardness to the 
ordinary trap rocks. 

Some of the lavas of Vesuvius reach the 


|haled mephitic vapours and was probably an | sea, and as they cool and harden more slowly 
Another continued line of volcanic action | ancient crater. The Salfatara is a nearly ex- 





vapours exhale. 
The cone of ancient Vesuvius was of a 


wards without interruption through a space | regular form, composed of basaltic rocks and | 
of 60° or 70° of latitude to the Moluccas, | exhibiting the remains of an ancient crater. | 


where it branches off to the east and to the 
northwest. 
peninsula of Alasha, latitude 55°, and thence 
the line is continued through the Aleutian 
isles to Kamschatka. In that archipelago 
eruptions are frequent, and a new island 
arose in 1814, which is three thousand feet 
high and four miles round. A volcanic rock 
of equal height made its appearance from the 
sea in 1795, and the most terrific earthquakes 
agitate and alter the bed of the sea and the 
surface of the land throughout this tract. In 
Kamschatka there are seven active volca- 
noes ; the line is continued through the Kusile 
islands ; the great islands of Jesso and Nipan; 
Loo Choo, Formosa and Luzan; at the Ce- 


It does not appear that any lava flowed 


ments of older lava; nor is there any authentic | 
account of its being poured out until the year | 


tinguished volcano, from which sulphureous | 





under its pressure than in the open air, be- 
come more compact, and sometimes assume 
a crystalline or columnar form. 

A large portion of the matter ejected by 
volcanoes jis sand, ashes, and scoriw, which 
are borne to great distances; a part is swept 
into the sea, and still more is swept down by 





Its northern extremity is the| from Vesuvius in its first eruption—the eject-| torrents into the deep during the intervals 
ed substances being sands, ashes, and frag- | between eruptions. 


In this case horizontal 
submarine deposits of testaceous matter may 
become intermixed with shelis and corals so 


1036, which is the seventh eruption on record. | as to form rocks, in which the voleanic and 


In 1049 and in 1135, the volcano again broke 
forth. The next eruption occurred in 1306, 





sedimentary characters are blended. 
Pompeii was buried by a heavy shower of 


and the next (with the exception of a slight | sand, pumicestone, and ashes, which fell for 


one in 1500) in 1631. A brief period of re- 
pose ensued, and in 1666 the volcano again 
broke out, and from that period to the present 
there has been a constant series of eruptions, 
with rarely an interval of rest exceeding ten 
years. 

As we ascend the sloping sides, the volcano 


| eight successive days, accompanied by violent 
|rains. The city is covered to the depth of 
| from ten to fourteen feet with layers of tufa 
_and ashes consolidated by water, on the to 

of which there is now three feet of vegetable 
mould. Herculaneum, on the other hand, 
jafter being overwhelmed in the same manner 




























































































































was overflowed by a stream of lava, and be- 


THE FRIEND. 


gress. Numbers of days and nights may the|will keep my words; and my Father will 


ing several miles nearer the volcano, has been | spirit be engaged in the pursuit of the things love him, and we will come unto him and make 


covered by successive strata of ashes and 


of God—doing the will of the Father—or|our abode with him.” As these heavenly 


lava, to the depth of from seventy to one ;}abiding as in the tent—and yet perhaps be | guests will not inhabit an unclean temple, so 


hundred and twelve feet. 
For “ The Friend.” 
SERIOUS READINGS. 

Reflection, like the sun, illumines every ob- 
ject upon which it looks—making its hucs:to 
appear plainer and its properties more distinct. 
He that sufficiently and properly uses it will, 
be likely to ascertain the real character of 
the thing he considers. 

When. Anaxagoras was accused of not 


unconscious of having really made any addi-|in order to have them for our indwelling com- 
tional steps in the path which leads to glory. | panions, “the house” must be swept and 


So long as we do not actually need the dis-| garnished and kept from defilement. It is 
‘covery, it may please the wisdom of the| then that we can enjoy their society without 


Highest to allow us to proceed quietly and} molestation. The beloved of the virgins will 
surely on our way: but nevertheless when|then “come into his garden and eat his 
either because of the revival of human na-/| pleasant fruits.” 

ture’s weakness, or through the accusations! To look out early every morning of our 


of him who is styled, “* The Accuser of the | lives for the renewed manifestation or spiritual 


| Brethren,’ —we let go of faith as Peter did on |" appearance of “the pillar of a cloud ;” to 


the water—and are led to look around and | seek longingly for the assured evidence of its 


studying politics for his country’s good—he seek for a token of good in order that our|nearness to guide us, is to render ourselves 
> - - “ | . . ° ° * . ° 
replied, “I have a very great care of my | minds may be stayed—then a sign is displayed | wise, safe, and happy: for it shall be as “ an 


country,” pointing up toheaven. So a Chris- 
tian looks upon heaven as his country—he 
knows it to be “ a better country,” and as his 
treasure is there—so his heart is there also— 
and as his heart is there—so is his conversa- 


|—on which we are permitted to read in com- | angel of the Lord to go before us, to show us 

forting and satisfying characters, the language, |the right path, and to find out for us the 
so many more miles nearer the saint’s rest.| place of rest :” and thus “ guiding us by its 
“ For so is the kingdom of God,” said our counsel,” we shall, if faithful, “ be afterwards 
blessed Lord, “as ifa man should cast seed into | received into glory.” 


tion—“ for of the abundance of the heart! the ground, and should sleep—aid rise night | “Try or prove all things, hold fast that 


the mouth speaketh.” 
‘“‘ Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, 


that ye may prove what is that good and ac- | 


ceptable and perfect will of God.” The true 
believer’s every-day work is to labour after a 
renewal of the “ inward man.” On rising in 
the morning from his couch, the first impulse 
of his heart is to turn unto the Lord—to 
look up to Him as a child to his parent or a 
servant to his master, and to wait for his law 
or petition for a fresh assurance of his favour. 
The manna gathered yesterday he finds will 
not answer as suitable provision for “ to-day.” 
How needful, how comfortable it is to expe- 
rience this renewal of the mind unto a sense 
of the presence of God and our duty to him. 
Let us build then every morning one taber- 
nacle- for Jesus—the beloved Son of the 
Father “ in whom he is well pleased.” 
Reading an account in a newspaper of the 
sudden death of an individual caused by the 
explosion of a “ fire arm,” in the hands of a 


person who was engaged in teaching the| 


killed some military tactics—a thought at- 
tended my mind—how much of the affliction 
and how many of the calamities of this life 
owe their existence to or happen because of 
the prevalence of principles which are incon- 
sistent with the pure and peaceful nature of 
Christianity, or with what John Woolman 
very beautifully calls, “ the Divine Harmony.” 
Under the imperfect views which at present 
govern the conduct of mankind, we know not 


what disasters and miseries may attend our | 


future pilgrimage—we know not how soon the 
hand of violence or indiscretion may rob us 
of our own lives or of a friend or of a dear 
connection :—but when “ The lion shall lie 
down with the lamb—and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together—and a 
little child (the gentle, meek, and innocent 
spirit of the gospel) shall lead them”—then 
man shall be immortal until the immediate 
fiat of Him who gives life shall call it away. 


and day, and the sced should spring—and| which is good,” is an apostolic injunction, 
grow up he knoweth not how: for the earth) profitable to be rightly observed, but danger- 
 bringeth forth fruit of herself: first, the blade, |ously unprofitable if abused. It cannot surely 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the| have been Paul’s design to encourage that in- 
,ear.” The husbandman sees not the. blade’s| stability of religious pursuit which leads some 
_process of growing, nor the ear’s process of | persons to be now one thing and now another, 
| forming, nor the full ear’s process to maturity, | ever learning but never able to come to the 
| but at intervals he is delighted in beholding | knowledge of the truth: because they do not 
that such advances have really taken place.|take the right method of reaching it. Did 
|The circumstance that he did not discern the | he not aim simply to counsel those whom he 
| grain’s imperceptible progressions, does not | addressed to keep their minds open to convic- 
'in the least subtract either from the abundance | tion, and when any thing affecting their reli- 
\of his harvests or the joys of his reaping. | gious interest was presented to them for con- 
| By a proper attention on his part all has been | sideration or adoption, that they should be 
'silently but assuredly going on to his heart’s candid and independent enough to weigh it, 
|content, and now that the seed time and in “ the balance of the sanctuary,” and having 
springing up and growing season has passed, | thus weighed it and found it good, to hold it 
jand the fruits of his toil are being gathered, | fast, or not good, to let it go. 
| he knows what it is to be “ satisfied with the} Often to recur to and examine the founda- 
favour and filled with the blessing of the! tion of our principles and practices is alike 
Lord :” so the diligent and faithful Christian | the part of wisdom and prudence. The prone- 
reaps the reward of his labour, “ even the sal- 'ness of the human mind to let go its assurance 
| vation of his soul.” | of “the certainty of those things wherein it 
| In nothing perhaps will the condition’ has been instructed,” its susceptibility to slide 
of the redeemed in heaven differ more from | off into right hand or left hand errors, even 
the condition of the redeemed on earth, | after having been settled in the truth, and the 
than in that of being able to enjoy the full! unavoidableness of its doing so, whenever it 
‘contemplation of God and the things of his | forgets or foregoes “ the watch,” or fails to 
kingdom, without any interruption. While| consult and follow the teachings of divine 
| we are in the body, we must expect in mea-/ grace and to submit to its operations on the 
sure to be distracted by the interests of the | soul, all combine to enforce the expediency 
_body. Purely temporal but necessary cares | of frequently “ trying our spirits,” and testing 
are sometimes felt to be burdensome because | our views. If men sleep, the enemy of all 
they seem to hang as weights upon the spirit, | righteousness will infallibly steal in, and not 
preventing it from soaring unfettered to the| only rob the field of its wheat but sow tares 
heights of divine meditation. The wings of! in its place, thus doing as it were a twofold 
the ardent soul are clogged and may be clipt|injury to the unwary. It is a good thing, 
by the pursuits of this mortal life, and never | tlfen, not only to have the heart again and 
until the fleshly coil is thrown off shall we be | again confirmed in that which is right, or cor- 
permitted to indulge in or enjoy an uninter-| rected in that which is wrong, both of which 
‘rupted participation of celestial employment! are the consequences of repeated proper in- 
and heavenly contemplation. ‘ When that| vestigation into doctrines and morals, but also 
which is perfect is come, then that which is|to be so unslumbering in our watch as to be 
inpart will be done away.” always ready to detect even the guileful 
| What prevents the Saviour from taking up|approach of the enemy. If this were our 








Is it not possible for the soul to be advan-|his abode in our hearts, and there supping 
cing in. the kingdom of heaven—and yet to be | with us, and we with him, is a question which 
unaware of the. fact, until He, who has the| may well be propounded to ourselves. His 
keys thereof, deigns to inform it of its pro-| own declaration is, “If a man love me, he 


case, we might be able always to meet him 
at the threshold, a much better way of saving 
our goods than if we allowed him to enter, 
into the field: It is easier to keep him out 
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than to cast him out ; therefore, “ what I say 
unto one I say unto all, watcu.” 

“ Be courteous,” said the Apostle Peter, 
addressing the “ Saints,” which doubtless he 
would not have said, had he not believed that 
courtesy was an essential constituent in the 
complete Christian character. To infringe 
this precept or to be unmindful of it, is not only 
to be imperfect, but to tarnish the lustre of 
that high and holy calling which professors of 
religion embrace, and to rob it of its attrac- 
tion. The history of society amply demon- 
strates, that while on the one hand the interests 
of the church are promoted by the social suit- 
able courtesy of its members, so on the other 


as a religious body, have long maintained a} concerned for the promotion of truth and 
decided testimony against holding their fel-| righteousness in the earth; and they have 
low men in bondage. A testimony which had | been led, from time to time, to cast whatever 
its origin in a deep-felt conviction that the| weight of influence they may have possessed, 
practice could not be reconciled with the pre-| into the scale favourable to the cause of their 
cepts and doctrines of the Christian religion. | enslaved fellow men, of African descent. 

Yet in thus renewedly adverting to the sub. | The testimony which was so dear to our 
ject, we feel no disposition to keep out of | worthy predecessors, and which they made 
view, the fact, that in the earlier settlement| many sacrifices to establish, (while slavery 
of Friends in this country, many of them did, was yet tolerated in most if not all the states 
in common with other professors of the Chris-| in which they resided,) is still cherished by 
tian name, participate in the practice ; and we | us, and we have earnestly desired may ever 
have thought that encouragement would be | be inviolably maintained by all our members. 
derived from a brief recurrence to the rise| We believe it to rest on the immutable basis 
and progress of the concern for its removal, | of truth and justice, and of pure Christianity. 
hand they are wounded or impaired by their | so far as relates to the Society of Friends. | We still continue deeply to sympathize with 
neglect of this truly becoming excellence.| Individuals of the society, if not opposed to | all who are under oppression. Yet we would 
Let any one look around on his pious ac-| it irom the commencement, very soon became | remind all our dear Friends of every class 
quaintances and study their different cha-| uneasy with the system; they were drawn to | and station in the Society, that as the concern 
racters and deportment, and measure their/a consideration of the subject on Christian) had its origin in a faithful attention to the 
relative influence in making others enamoured | principle, and becoming fully convinced that| convictions of religious duty, so we believe 
of religion, and he will quickly perceive how | it was inconsistent with the spirit of the Gos-| that in all our efforts to advance this cause, 
much more availing is the example of those who | pel of love and peace, they felt themselves|as well as in every other religious concern, 
are “courteous,” than of those who are not.| called upon, not only to bear an individual|we should seek to Him, for the guidance of 
While the latter “ take care of themselves,” | testimony against it, but from a sense of reli-| his Holy Spirit, who has declared, “ Without 
and in a truly emphatic manner, “ mind their| gious duty, to labour, in love, with their | me ye can do nothing.” ‘Thus should we be- 
own business,” the former are instrumental | brethren, for its removal. They saw, that| come qualified, not only to see with clearness, 
in winning over the young and susceptible to| the descendants of Africa were fellow beings, | what is called for at our hands, but the con- 
a regard for vital Christianity. By combining | equally with ourselves the objects of Divine| cern itself being preserved on its original 
her paramount and solemn duties with her | regard, and that the sacred injunction of doing | ground, we should be enabled to labour for 
amiable accompaniments, they make such a| unto others, in all things, as we would that) its advancement, under the influence of Gos- 
union of the indispensable with the beautiful | they should do unto us, was as applicable to} pel love, and with feelings of good will to 
as has a tendency to convince the under-|them as to any other portion of the humanjevery class of our fellow men. And we 
standing, captivate the affections, and conquer | family. The patient and persevering efforts | would in tenderness of feeling add, that, 
the heart. ‘The majesty of her attributes of | of these, and of other pious men who suc-| should any of our members be led, from what- 
justice, judgment, and purity, is blended with | ceeded them, and in whom the love of God | ever motive, to abandon this ground, we fear 
her sweetness, and goodness, and pleasantness, | was largely accompanied with its never-failing | that not only an individual loss would be sus- 
and, thus presented to Contemplation, we | attendant, the love of man, were eminently | tained, but that the cause itself would thereby 
do not hesitate to admit her title to the de- | blessed ;—the concern gradually extended, till | suffer. 

scriptive language of Scripture, “ As the rose | neighbourhoods and meetings were brought| Let us then, dear Friends, continue to be 
among thorns, so is my love among the | tosee the inconsistency and injustice of claim- | united together, and act as one body, strength- 




























































daughters.” ing property in their fellow men ;* and event-| ening and encouraging one another, in our 

“ Yet of myself I will not glory, but in mine infirmities.”— | ually the Society at large, having in their | endeavours ae to keep under the benign - 

2 Cor. xii. 5. collective capacity long been deeply exer-| fluence of the Spirit of the Gospel, in the dis- 

The man whose purse is filled with gold cised with a consideration of the subject, and | charge of this and every other Christian duty, 

Looks down with scorn on needy swain; |having gradually advanced, step by step, to-| that we may be enabled availingly to ask for 

His boasting is of wealth —_ } wards so desirable a result, became united in| right ability to perform evry good work,—in 

Of wealth on land and wealth on main ; 'restoring the enjoyment of the natural and| humble reliance upon an over-ruling Provi- 

And they whom flatt’rers hail, as great, | inal ble rit f a hig. Dea Aanes her, h Ith h Paul . 

Great in the knowledge which they wield ; inalienable rights of man, to all who had been | dence,—remembering, that alt ough Paul may 

Great in the councils of the state, held in a state of slavery by members of the | plant, and Apollos water, it is God who giveth 
Great in the exploits of the field ; | Society, throughout the several yearly meet- | the increase. 

. eS = an |ings of Friends on this continent. And for; And while thus engaged, renewedly to call 

ielr prosp’rous and sagacious reign, : : : : “ie 

‘Tinie esakubting wareli om chete to chore, more than half a century, no person could the attention of our own members to this im- 

And pride them on the meed they gain : hold his fellow being in bondage, and retain) portant testimony, and to the principles on 

But I will boast not things like these, his connection with Friends. | which we have ever considered it to rest,— 

; Such ompty glorying I resign: Our predecessors in religious faith, having| we have believed, that while slavery con- 

4 phen nay ead oy Grass we | thus cleared themselves and the Society, from | tinues to exist, to a fearful extent, in some 

heatbiihts thas adh any participation in a practice which they be- | portions of our beloved country, and while, in 


lieved to be inconsistent with the precepts | addition to its other enormous evils, the in- 
and doctrines of our blessed Lord and his| ternal traffic in slaves continues to rend 
Address of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for Apostles, the subject of slavery has never| asunder the tenderest of human ties, it can 

Noes Macland held’ en Miede ileal” in| ceased to occupy the feeling consideration of can never cease to commend itself as a subject 

. S : we | Friends, as a body of professing Christians, | of serious thoughtfulness, to every benevolent 
aan ve eullinuny @ itae a wile nail Christian mind. And we would affectionately 
| as well as to others, to be informed, that this interesting ertend the professors of other religious deno- 
| concern had engaged the attention of some of the | Minations, to give to the subject that attentive 
: r meetings of Friends within she limits of New Eng- | consideration, which its great and increasing 
been brought impressively before us, at the|land yearly meeting, as early as the year 1716. In importance would seem to demand. We 
present time, we have deemed it right to cal] | the ninth month of that year,the monthly meeting of | cherish no disposition to prescribe to them).in 


. . ‘pi | Nantuck i i “ ; : 
the attention of our own, and of other Chris- sad aaa Sean a edeanale onen a = anes ‘what way their particular efforts to remove 
tian communities, to its serious consideration. | 4. g ore 


tous ere Trath, for Friends to purch Sing dk | this, and other evils that abound in our land, 
It is well known that the Society of Friends, ii oe 





the sirth month, 1837, to its own members, | 
and those of other Christian communities. 


The subject of slavery, as it now exists in 
some parts of our common country, having 





term of life.” shall be directed; but we would, in Christian 
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316 THE FRIEND. 


freedom, encourage them to embrace every|the members of every professing Christian 
right opening, for endeavouring, in the spirit |church may, under a deep sense of religious 
of Gospel love, to persuade their brethren in| duty, and encouraged by the cheering de- 
religious profession, residing in the slave-|claration,—* Blessed are the merciful, for 
holding states, seriously to examine this mo-|they shall obtain mercy”—commence, in 
mentous question, in all its various bearings.| earnest, the endeavour to clear their hands 
As it relates to the well-being of themselves, | from all participation in the continuance of 
their children, and their country, we are per-| slavery in our land ; and then, we believe, that 


India Rubber.—One of the most valuable 
uses to which India Rubber has been applied, 
is the rendering of leather, or boots and shoes, 
impervious to water, and thas securing that 
important requisite to health—dry feet. 
Various kind of rubber, paste, and blacking, 
have within a few years been offered to the 
public, all good no doubt, but still at such 


suaded they would find (we have no doubt they | difficulties that may now seem to be insur-| prices that common farmers, who surely 
often do find) abundant cause for serious medi- | mountable, would be made to disappear, and | need a preservative of this kind against the 
tation; but were they, insincerity ofheart,with- | the system itself, through the Divine blessing | effect of almost continued exposure, were not, 
out regard to self-interest and the maxims of upon their example and their labours, cease | to any considerable extent, able to avail them- 


a cruel policy, to enter upon an enquiry into | to be a reproach to us, as a nation. 
its consistency with the precepts and doctrines! Signed on behalf, and by direction of said | 
of Him who, in the greatness of his love for a| meeting, . 
fallen world, gave himself a ransom for all,— | 

how could they turn away from the convic- | 
tion,—that to do justly, to love mercy, and to | 

walk humbly with our God,—to love our 
neighbour as ourselyes,—to do unto others, 

as we would that they should do unto us,—-| 
are duties of universal obligation !—and that} — 
to claim property in their fellow-men ; to hold | 

them in unconditional bondage ; reaping the Supposed Volcano at Sea.—An intelligent | 


fruit of their labour without any adequate re- | shipmaster writes from the coast of Califor. | 


turn ; and withholding, in great measure at) pia, that on his passage out “on Thursday, | 
least, the means of moral and religious in- | April 9, 1835, in lat. 7° N. lon. 99° W. we| 
struction from those who are equally with| observed some little things floating by the | 
themselves, and with us, heirs of the promises| ship, which on examination proved to be 
of salvation by Christ,—is wholly at variance | small stones, resembling pumice stone. From 
with that dispensation, which was ushered their appearance I should suppose they were 
into the world with the joyous anthem, of| of yolcanic origin. We sailed upwards of 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth) fifty miles through them, thinly scattered | 
peace, good will towards men.” And seeing lover the surface of the sea. We were about | 
these things in their true light, and remem-| five hundred and forty miles from the conti | 


bering that He whom we profess to serve, | nent, six hundred from the Gallipagos, and 
and who has “ made of one blood all nations| six hundred from Clipperton Rock. The 


Apranam SHEARMAN, Jun. 


Clerk of the men’s meeting. | 


Hannan Govtp, Jun. 


Clerk of the women's meeting, | 


From Silliman’s Journal. | 
| 








selves of the benefit. My object im this 
paper is to state for the benefit of my brother 
farmers, and those who have suflered as | 
have done, the consequence of wet feet, the 
manner in which I prepare this substance for 
my own use, and which I find to answer every 
desirable purpose. I take common tallow, 
say one pound, and melt it in a small iron 
kettle holding about two quarts; the ordinary 


| skillet would answer the same end. I have 


ready for use, cut into as fine strips or pieces 
as may be convenient, from four to six ounces 
of India Rubber, and when the tallow begins 
to get pretty hot, I put in the gum, and gra- 
dually increase the heat, until by stirring I 
find it has completely disselved and incor- 
porated with the tallow. While this process 
is going on it will foam violently, and large 
volumes of pungent smoke will be thrown off, 
but I have never known it to take fire, or other 
danger and inconvenience result from the 
preparation. When thus prepared, it is ap- 
plied with a brush in the same manner as tal- 
low to boots and shoes, and with the same 
effect. A small quantity of lampblack, com- 


of men, for to dwell on all the face of the) northeast trade winds prevail in these lati- | bined with the mass when melted, will furnish 
earth,” is no respecter of persons; that he|iydes. I can form no satisfactory opinion | blacking to the leather, and if any choose they 


is a God of justice, as well as of mercy, and | whence they came, excepting from some vol- | 


hath declared: “ For the oppression of the|canic eruption at the bottom of the ocean. | 


poor, for the sighing of the needy, I will arise,| 4s [ send you specimens, you can forward | 


saith the Lord”—how could they refrain from | part of them to Prof. Silliman.”* 

turning to Him for strength, to pursue the; Volcano at Sea.—We copied into the last 
path of duty, that would be opened before | Gazette, from the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
them ; and from becoming, at least, preachers | an account of a shipmaster sailing many miles 
of righteousness by their example, if the in- | along the coast of California, through floating 
fluence of example were all that they had it) bodies of small light stones, resembling those 
in their power to exert? And to ¢his, we| which are cast out by volcanoes. Captain 
have ardently desired they may be persuaded, | Bradshaw, of Beverly, of the ship Lagodan, 


in love unfeigned, and by every motive that | brought to our office, yesterday, a specimen | 


can rightly influence the Christian mind—| of the same sort of stones, which he picked 
that the blessing of millions who are ready to up on the 27th of April, 1835, in lat. 13° N. 


perish, may come upon them. lon. 108° W. Capt. B. sailed about twenty 
We cannot doubt that there are, among the | miles through these stones, with which the 


inhabitants of the states in which slavery is top of the water was thickly covered. It will 
now widely extended, those who are taking a | be seen, by a comparison of the latitudes and 
thoughtful, sober view, of this highly interest- | longitudes, that Capt. Bradshaw was six hun- 
ing subject. We are fully aware that they! dred miles distant from the place where the 
are surrounded with difficulties of no ordinary | stones were picked up by the other ship.— 
magnitude. We sympathize with them in| Salem Gazette. 

their peculiar trials. But we would that} 
they could be encouraged, instead of looking | : 
=a anit at the difficulties that are presented | ee eee eee 


; ; : | known friend, are decidedly pumice stone, hardly dis- 
to their minds, to turn to the gracious offers | tinguishable from those of the Lipari Islands. Colour, 


of assistance to all who rightly ask it, which | light gray—structure, vesicular and fibrous, or fila- 
abound throughout the sacred volume, and | mentous—float on fresh water, with half their volume 
to the animating hope that is set before all | 2Ut 4 first, until they grow heavier by absorption. 
those who, in sincerity and singleness of Piensa dheag? seeagding? ncpnbapaale ate gina 

’ y 8 | been some time afloat, as they are considerably worn 
heart, obey the gospel. | by friction: they have a distinctly saline taste. They 
In conclusion, we cannot forbear repeating | were undoubtedly the ejections of a voleano.—Ep, 


the very great solicitude we have felt, that | a 


may add the usual ingredients for making a 
paste for polishing. Farmers, however, are 
generally content, if they can keep their boots 
and shoes simply blacked and water proof, 
and this the proper application of the above 
cheap and easy preparation will insure. That 
it cannot be injurious to the leather when used 
in this way, the nature of the substance, and 
| experience would both determine. For India 
rubber, [ have always used overshoes, of 
which a supply can in general be readily ob- 
tained, always rejecting the most worn, 
| burned, or other defective parts. The spring 
of the year is the time farmers are most ex- 
| posed, and I am confident the use of this pre- 
|paration will prevent many a_ rheumatic 
twinge, if it should ward off nothing worse 
from him who is compelled to be out at all 
seasons.— Genesee Farmer. 





“A new Oleaginous Plant.—The celebrated 
botanist Candolle has called the attention of 
European agriculturists to a plant cultivated 
in Abyssinia and India, from the seeds of 
which an oil is extracted, which is used not 
only in the preparation of food, but various 
other necessary and domestic purposes. It is 
an annual herb, named Mam-tilla in Bengal ; 
and, az all the plants of that tribe readily ha- 
bituate themselves to our climate, it is capable 
of being made a valuable addition to our 
oleaginous sceds.—London Farmers’ Mag. 
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Extracts from the letters of John and Martha 
Yeardley, whilst on a religious visit to 
some parts of the continent of Europe, the | 
Ionian Isles, &c. 


(Coutinued from page 303.) 
3d mo. 4th. Not being able to leave Santa 
Maura until the return of the steamer, we 
crossed over to the neighbouring continent of 
ancient Greece, and spent, we hope, a profit- 
able day in visiting a small company of na- 
tives who live in wigwams, not having yet 


town was destroyed by the Turks. Captain 


Macphail and his family accompanied us; we | higher court. 


weapon of defence in the other to protect 
themselves from the cruel Turks, and very 
often their crops were plundered by these 
warlike neighbours, while occasionally the 
natives would even set fire to their own corn 
rather than leave it for the enemy, and flee 
to Santa Maura for refuge. They all ex- 
pressed great joy in the hope and prospect of 


her hand to her heart, and said very sweetly, 
“ J feel that I love you much.” In the even- 
ing we retraced our steps, and many of these 
interesting people came with us to the water’s 
edge : prayers were raised in our hearts for 
their good, and thanksgiving to our Divine 
Master for the comfort and satisfaction of 
the day. ‘The people in the wigwams are 


peaceful daysunder the present king. 'Thispeo-| very desirous of having a school for their 


ple now so much dread the effects of lawsuits, 
so common among the Greeks, that they are 


! | governed by one old man with two assistants, 
been able to rebuild their houses since A whose judgment they submit in all cases, | 


and have seldom occasion to appeal to a 
vr . 
The present judge appeared 


started at nine o'clock in the morning, and sedate and capable of the office he has under- 


after rowing about three quarters of an hour, | taken. When we returned to the humble but | 


reached the opposite shore, where we found | hospitable roof of our host, we found the table 


seven mules awaited our arrival. Our little 


spread for dinner, and a whole lamb beauti- 


nags were brought into the sea, and we | fully roasted and served up on a clean white 


mounted them from a rugged sort of jetty. 


children, and they hope before long to ac- 
|complish this object. 

3d mo. Sth. At about nine o'clock we 
paried from our kind friends the Macphails. 
The captain accompanied us in his own boat 
to the packet, and after a trying voyage of 
eight hours we arrived at Cephalonia. 

After some difficulty we procured lodgings 
\in the only place of reception for strangers. 
The young Greek interpreter, Giovanni Basi- 
lik, is still with us: we had to call up the in- 
































table-cloth in nice order: after the Turkish | habitants of this only inn in the place before 


Being thus equipped on our pack saddles, we | fashion we were all seated on cushions round |we could get shelter. At first the host re- 


set out and pursued the narrow goat paths, | 
winding their way among shrubs of myrtle| 
and mastic, till we arrived, in three quarters) 
of an hour, at our place of destination. The) 
people, having received notice of our visit, | 
had made a general holiday and were all 
ready to receive the strangers. 
about sixty families who live in mere wig- 
wams, each consisting of one room formed of 
a few upright stakes crossed with rods with- 


out mud or mortar, and no light admitted but} the mountain, and built of stone. 


what is received through the doorway, which 
is only four feet high, or between the crevices 
of the willow work of which these dwellings 


the large board raised a few inches from the | fused to receive our little company, but after 
ground, which is their usual tabe. The patri-| some explanation he consented to arrange the 








There are| 





archal repast being finished, we egain went 
forth to see more of the people, and visited 
the convent of Plija, distant from the wigwams 
about ten minutes’ walk. Many of our new 
made friends accompanied us, and we had the 
judge for our guide, who marched foremost 
|in the éompany with great solidity of manner. 

The monastic enclosure is situated under 
It com- 
mands a fine view of the valley, with a beau- 
tiful fountain of pure water at the head of the 
glen, ali adding greatly to the richness of the 





are formed. The wigwam where we alighted | scene. The abbot is a venerable looking old 
was soon filled with visiters, and after con-| man, and met us with a pleasant countenance; 
versing awhile with the inmates, and satisfy-|J. Y. was introduced to him, as preacher, 
ing their curiosity as well as we could, it| which insured a welcome reception. He soon 
seemed a suitable time to bring about the| invited us into the cell, the entrance of which 
primary object of our visit, and we asked our | was so small that the door posts were rubbed | 
kind host if he or any in the company could | bright by the friction of this solitary inmate 
read. A young man soon came forward who| passing in and out. This hermitage consists, 
had been educated in the school at Santa} of one room with a bed in the corner screened 
Maura, and we requested him to read us a|by a slight partition. On opening the door of 
chapter in the gospels. This he readily did |a little square hole, a grated window admitted 
in a becoming and serious manner; those in|a peep into the rich and lovely vale below, | 
the room listened attentively, while many|nor was the pure air of the mountain ob-| 


desolate looking rooms into some habitable 
order, and do what he could for our accomo- 
dation, which we gladly accepted. We soon 
sent for the master and mistress of the schools, 
who kindly called to see us. They appear to 
be very worthy respectable characters. This 
island is mountainous and barren, except some 
parts, where it produces currants and olives. 
The inhabitants are less desirous of instruc- 
tion than at Santa Maura, and the schools 
consequently not so well supported. We were 
introduced to the resident and several other 
persons of influence, on whom we pressed the 
necessity of giving their full support to the 
schools. We also attempted to form a com- 
mittee of females to superintend the educa- 
tion of the poor, and several of the English 
settlers here assured us they would exert 
themselves and try what could be done. We 
also visited the prison, which is a very large 
building, affording considerable opportunity 
for classification, which has long been in con- 
temnplation, as well as to erect a tread-mill, 
and make other arrangements. A great num- 
























without seemed struck with silent admiration, 
and some of the more curious looked eagerly 
in at the doorway to see what was going on. 
When this scene of deep interest closed, we 

ve them a few copies of the New Testa- 
ment, with some tracts, and particularly re- 
quested our reader to continue the practice 
he had commenced, which he promised to do, 
and was not a little pleased with the treasure 
received. Many of these poor creatures had 
never seen the New Testament in their own 
language before this day. We now took a 
little turn out and visited the other huts, situ- 
ate on the side of a beautiful mountain among 
myrtles and a few olive trees, within half a 
mile of the spot where once stood their origi- 
nal town, but which is now so completely 
destroyed that there is scarcely a stone of it 
left. Most of these natives live on their own 
property, and cultivate a considerable tract 
of land encircled by the mountains. A few 
years only have passed since they were la- 
bouring with the spade in one hand, and a 


'structed by glass. Here too we were seated 
on cushions in the Turkish mode, when the 
cloth was spread on the floor, and we were 


bear testimony to the precious feeling which 


cell. The abbot is, we believe, a serious sin- 
cere character; when we gave him the New 


kissed the volumes and then pressed them to 
| his bosom as a token of the high value he set 
upon the sacred contents. We felt much 
satisfaction in bringing the Holy Scriptures 





translated into the modern language to the | 


inhabitants of this sequestered spot. 
Although our capability of conversing with 
the people was small, yet the manner in 
which some of them expressed their satisfac- 
tion with our visit, and the unity they said 
they felt with us in spirit, were very grateful 
to our hearts. After we had exchanged a 
few broken sentences with an individual pre- 
sent, our hostess, an interesting woman, put 


served with fine fruits, &c. and we can indeed | 


pervaded the hearts of many in this humble | 


Testament, Genesis, and the Psalms, he first | 


ber of the prisoners could not read, and they 
seem to have little or ro religious instruction. 
We left a few tracts. ‘The resident received 
jus very kindly and requested we would leave 
on paper any remarks we wished to make re- 
| specting schools, prisons, &c. which we gladly 
did, with an offer to assist the former with a 
donation of money and prizes for the child- 
ren, provided the inhabitants would come for- 
ward in their support, and we hope to hear a 
| good result. 

Finding but little more to engage our at- 
tention in Cephalonia, we were anxious to 
proceed to the other islands, and there being 
no regular mode of conveyance the resident 
| kindly offered us a passage in the government 
| boat, called the Scampo Via, which we gladly 
accepted: our little vessel was rowed by ten 
men, and yet we had a tedious passage of 
twelve hours, and arrived about eight o’clock 
in the evening at the beautiful island of 
Zante. We were soon settled in a tolerable 
inn, kept by an English woman. This is by 
far the finest island we have visited—well 






















































































cultivated, and very fertile. The people too| Morea and proceeding as far as Athens, we 
are more industrious than their neighbours, | have indeed nothing to depend upon but the 
but like them have the character of being im- | same Preserving Power, thus far vouchsafed, 
moral, treacherous, and revengeful. Our old | and desire to commit ourselves and all that 
friend W. O. Croggon came to see us in the | concerns us into the hand of a faithful Creator. 
morning after our arrival, and has since been| 3d mo. 17th. There was a more violent 
very kind in showing us every attention. He} shock of earthquake than has been felt for 
is the methodist missionary here, and very |some years in this place, our room at the 
much beloved both by Greeks and English, | inn in Zante shook almost like a ship at sea; 
having been extremely useful in the schools, | the walls, beds, tables, and glasses, were all in 
and has made his way through many difh- | motion; the sensation while it lasted was that 
culties, by seeking to conciliate all parties, | of sea sickness. ; , di hei “aw 
and performing the office of a minister to the Athens, 4th mo. 17th, 1834. On the 30th well occasionally to sate their minds from 
English : he is, however, about to leave these | of third month we left Zante and embarked the engrossing topic; lest a feeling of self- 
islands. The governor and his wife have paid |for Patras in the Morea, where we arrived complacency be induced by conscious free. 
us the most marked attention; the former | abuut eight o'clock in the evening, after a dom from the failings of which they convict 
took us to see the prison here, which is well | fatiguing voyage; a sudden squall of wind their opponents. Our periodicals have over. 
conducted, and the prisoners are classed : | threw us off the shore, and caused us to lose | owed, of late, with essays, argumentative or 
those who can read have Testaments given to| part of the rudder, so that we were obliged declamatory, upon aa of the subjects 
them, and a priest frequently goes to instruct |to get into a very small boat which threat- | above alluded to. Upon that great topic, the 
them in religion. We suggested the benefit ened to upset every moment ; we were, how- | daily conduct of life, they have had little to 
likely to result from the prisoners being em- | ever, favoured to land in safety on a project- | S®Y- If the government of the tongue, and, 
ployed, and Major Longley intends to intro- | ing rock, though with much difficulty ; it was | what is more, the regulation of the thoughts, 
duce basket-making, &c. | nearly dark, and the whole had a terrific ap- be among the most important of our daily 
W. O. C. is in the situation of English | pearance. There is neither harbour nor pier | duties, the following extract from an eloquent 
master in the academy, besides which semi-|in this desolated place, which presents indeed | P@Per 19 @ late journal, may be read with 
nary there are several schools for boys on|a striking picture of the dreadful ravages of| ®dvantage. P. Q. 
the plan of mutual instruction, and two for| war, having been destroyed both by Greeks rs 
girls also; the latter need a little fresh regu-|and Turks. The castle was in possession of | 
lation, which Major L.’s wife seems desirous |the latter eight years, who made continual | 
of affording. We think the boys are not enough | sallies from it for provision and firé-wood, | 
in the practice of reading the Scriptures. We | while, in order to disappoint their enemy, the | characters of those around him! a responsi- 
have, in addition to the public schools, visited | Greeks themselves assisted in the destruction | bility, too, from which none can escape, not 
several private ones, and are pleased to find of all vegetation, so that there is scarcely a} eyen the weakest. Every one to whom God 
so many children receiving education : this is | tree to be seen, in what was once a beautiful | pag granted the liberty of speech,—nay, every 
really the chief source of hope for improving | and fertile plain. The town is a scene of| one to whom is given the power of conveying 
the morals of the Greeks, and dispersing the | ruins; temporary shops and houses built of| even a single idea to the mind of another, 
gross darkness which surrounds this people,| boards have been erected, while but very may contribute in some degree to modify his 
whose long servitude and sufferings under | few good houses are to be seen, except the| character. Look how much the whole com- 
very hard masters, have almost driven them |consul’s. It was quite difficult to find a shel- | plexion of the sou! may be changed by the 
back to barbarism. The effects of their low |ter for the night, but a kind fellow-traveller | oy. . ae y 


habi ‘4 b a set deniinad d “wlio | operation of a single thought. Its influence 
a. — ond aren Sas y es eee os bh e ength we were pressed | ceases not as the sound of our voice dies 
eB s > a s r , | . . ° ° ° 
and noise in the streets and houses where | into a miserable dirty room with only a board | away. In the mind of him to whom it is im- 
wine is sold, yet they still crowd into the | for a bedstead, and a straw mattrass nearly | 


' atl vars 1 | Th re Y | parted, it often Jong afterwards “lives and 
churches and call themselves Christians. Oh!|as hard. The people had scarcely any food | > Neither does it stand there isolated 


| moves.” 
that the Lord may be pleased to awaken/we could partake of, so that the supply We | and alone. Perhaps it touches some secret 
| spring, and awakens a train of reflections, of 


them to a sense of their transgressions by the | brought with us was very useful. We called | 
immediate influence of the Spirit, and bless|in the morning on the English consul, to} which he who first gave it birth never dream- 
the means used to bring them under his holy | whom we had a letter of introduction ; he | od By the srinci . of association, another 
dominion. W.0O.C. has mixed much with | received us kindly, and invited us to dinner. | thou ht whith ante unbardll em atte from 
the people, and confirms what we have heard; We soon learned that there isa good school-| j4_; é" fled j tp Cala: eisl th y et 
from other missionaries and what we have room at Patras, built by Cappo D’ Istria; but | ae pm a dhe tat tele dedi a 
sensibly felt to oppress our own hearts, that | at present no school in operation, because the | oii ani at not where. “Wechdaianes the 
from their strong attachment to their own | government has not yet made arrangements | contiment thus lightly imparted in conversa- 
ceremonies, the people are unwilling to attend | to continue the salary of the master. Weltion which was forgotten a Sate & the 
the preaching of other ministers; we are|strongly recommended efforts being used to| speaker has remained in the mind of him 
therefore the more anxious to disperse books | revive the school, and also to establish one | who Scand it secure » to his memory again 
and promote the rapid advancement of edu-|for girls, but there are very few English end again thaiiak he i of weg How 
cation. ‘This island offers many beauties for | here, and none who appear likely to take an a an aan Siied ‘antite @ diate suutunes 
the traveller, and presents the appearance of active part in education, yet it is expected | Por ice in init ; iiseaay, end who 
i lovely fertile plain encircled with mountains | that the government will shortly establish a| te carclessly ps the res onsibilit of 
bounded by the sea. |boys’ school. We had very little comfort! feing in the mind of another, that thought 
We shall be truly thankful if ever permit- | here, either in body or mind, but left with| which ss bo Mak to teedtt death ieipecent = 
ted to leave these dark islands, and reach the!them a considerable number of books for | cults? P 
other side of the Alps, where we trust the | distribution. Wheat a ettthias hypothesis, by the way, is 
ee Se peel aay agen Sane that of Coleridge connected with his curious 
around BB; yet Chrough all that'we have to} — history of the German servant girl,* familiar 
suffer from within and from without our! re a y gu : 


hearts are often filled with grateful acknow-| Mutual Helps.— What is a friend good for, Bes Bi , 
ledgements to our gracious Master, for the|if we may not lay one end of the sack upon Fie lattes Deve alee 6 aes 
precious sense of his Divine guidance; and, his shoulders, while we ourselves carry the yg ey . . ; 


: . 5 aed the great astonishment of the bystanders, to repeat 
in the formidable prospect of visiting the | other ’—Cowper. > lang pouniden in Latin, Greek, wok Hebrew, of which 


For “* The Friend.” 
CONVERSATION. 


In this age of polemics it is easy to agitate 
the public mind, but the result of such agita. 
tion will not always correspond with the 
righteousness of the cause in aid of which it 
is invoked. Whether the subject under dis. 
cussion be doctrinal errors, intemperance, or 
slavery, men rush into controversy and are 
in imminent danger of forgetting themselves 
in their efforts to convert others. It may be 














From the New York Review. 


Fearful indeed is the responsibility which 
rests upon each one in the formation of the 


(To be continued.) 
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no doubt, to our readers—that no thoughts} @ motive does this furnish for striving after|He had long and ably filled several of the 
which have once entered into the mind ever/ inward holiness, but more than all, how pow- | most responsible offices ; and at the period of 
perish ; that instead of passing away as we/| erful an inducement is given to each one, so| his death, was the high sheriff of this county. 
are accustomed to believe, or being utterly|to model his conversation that he may not} Ten days before his death, I was called to 
blotted out, they are only for a time, con-| write on arother’s mind, any thing which| visit him. No apprehensions were at this 
cealed and buried beneath more recent im-| may be a cause of anguish, in the judgment | time felt of a speedy dissolution. He had no 
pressions ; that they are inscribed upon the/| of the last day! Now we see but darkly, yet| fever, and his mind was unusually clear and 
imperishable tablet of the memory, there to} even in this twilight of knowledge, we can| vigorous. 

remain for ever, like those buried cities of} behold some of the effects of this moral power | “When | entered his sick room, a scene of 
Italy, safe and uninjured, though their very | committed to our hands. Never, however, in| moral sublimity was presented which I can 
existence was forgotten. Every one’s expe-| this life, can the full weight of its influence | never forget. A venerable old black man— 

| 





rience furnishes at least something analogous| be disclosed ; never till we behold the secrets | one of his own slaves—stood at his bed-side, 
in confirmation of this idea. How often do| of all hearts revealed, and know men as we | grasping his master’s hand, and pointing him 
thoughts which for years have slumbered,| are known, can we fully realize the power | to the Saviour. “ There, sir,” said the sick 
again suddenly flash upon us in all their| which man has in formirg the character and | man, “ you see a faithful old servant, who has 
force, we know not how or whence. The/ destiny of his brother. But we see reason | answered the end of his being far better than 
words of an old song, the incidents of our| enough, why so often in Scripture the ex-|I have mine—he is a Christian, I am a lost 
childhood, the feelings which then influenced | hortation is given, that we should guard the| sinner. I would rather now be, what he is, 
us, but which had for years perished from! tongue lest evil proceed from it! And when| than what I am, though I possessed the wealth 
the memory, suddenly awake from their si-| tesults so important may flow from one light| of the East Indies—I have been a wretched 
lence and sweep back over the soul. There | expression, or one careless speech, is it not | disciple of Tom Paine ;—and what is worse, 
is fearful solemnity in the thought, that in| reasonable, that we should “ give an account| I have endeavoured to make others as bad as 
our unguarded moments of social intercourse, | of every idle word we utter, in the day of| myself. Will you pray for me?” With this 
we may fix in the minds of others, thoughts | judgment?” These considerations give em-|aflecting request I complied, surrounded by 
and influences which we would not wish to| phasis to the exhortation of the apostle, that|his weeping family and friends. 

remain there for ever, especially if we follow | our speech be such as is “‘ good to the use of| During the afternoon and evening, he made 
out the suggestion referred to—that this is| edifying.” We are indeed far from being the | many such remarks as the following—* What 
the mysterious record implanted in man,| advocates of that indiscreet zeal which would | have I gained by all the Deistical works of 
which is one day to give, with unerring cer-| violently obtrude religion on the notice at all| which I was once so fond? Nothing but the 
tainty, the long history of his life, at that day | times and seasons; for we are well aware of| horror and distress of mind which I now suf- 
when the thoughts of all hearts shall be called| the injury which such a course often pro- | fer—they, they are the cause of my misery— 
into judgment, nothing lost, nothing forgotten.| duces. There is a “time to be silent,” as}now they seem to me as the poison of the 
To use the beautiful illustration of an elo-| well as a “time to speak.” We would de- | serpent. I despise—I renounce them all.” 
quent writer, “ In the web of human thought! precate too, that species of cant, which is|On the next morning he said, “ When I am 
which has been weaving upward through suc-| continually bringing in the name of our | cold in dust, tell the people from the pulpit, 
cessive generations, each individual has en-| Maker on every occasion, and pretending to/|all I have said to you—give them a full his- 
twined his intellectual history: and now and/ see in every occurrence, however trifling, the | tory of my case—tell them I made full proof 
then some lofty mind has drawn upon it some | marks of a special interposition of Provi-| of infidelity—and that I found it, when I came 
rare and luminous device; and thus through| dence. This is as revolting to good taste, as| to die, as a basket without a bottom. It ma 
coming years shall it be inwove with all hu-| it is to a spirit of true prety. Neither would} do in life, but I know full well that it will 
man conceptions, till the last infant of the | we be understood as restraining the cheer-| not do in death.” 

species shall have drawn upon it, his silver} fulness of friendly converse, for such is not} Two of his old friends and associates called 
line of thought. Then shall it be suspended | by any means the object of religion. Its in-| to see him, who, he supposed, still entertained 
in the tapestry of the spacious temple where | fluence is not exerted to repress the warm the sentiments he had just renounced. He 
the race shall reassemble, alike for intellec- | and generous feelings of our nature, or to| was much affected at seeing them—address- 
tual as for moral retribution.” And in that| prevent their proper expression. Religion| ing himself to them, he said, “I hope you 
dread hour, is it not probable that the mind| would not seal up the fountains of social| will not think I am intruding—that you will 
will awake with terrific energy from its sleep | intercourse, it would only purify them. Its|not be displeased—we once held the same 
of years, and review the long hidden secrets| object is to hallow all the feelings, and while | opinions—I hold them no longer—I renounce 
of the breast? This mysterious scroll will| it would regulate man even in the freedom of| that creed—I cannot die an infidel—I beg 
then be unrolled? every careless thought will | his conversation, still it would only do it, so| you to renounce it also.” He continued to 
rise from its concealment, and man will find| far as to prevent aught which would be in-|speak to them at considerable length, and 
that through life he has been within himself| jurious to another, or unworthy of himself. | with great pertinency and force. When they 








an unerring record by which he 1s now to be | {left the room he asked me if he had done 
judged ; as the spirit in that last and terrible ame | wrong—if he had said any thing amiss—add- 
hour, is thus compelled to wander back in| A DYING INFIDEL. | ing, “ I could not let so good an opportunity 
thought, and regard the deep inscriptions | pass of trying to do them good. I pray they 


written by the workings of its own unhal-| The following, with the above heading, we | may never forget it.” 
lowed passions; as it unwillingly retraces the | copy from one of our exchange papers, in| ‘The open and unqualified renunciation of 
ideas which it supposed effaced for ever, how} which it is stated that it was taken from the infidelity was accompanied by symptoms of 
important will every conversation become in| Charlottesville Advocate :— ‘ unaffected repentance. He was not over- 
which it was engaged? What cause for joy| Died, in the county of Albemarle, Va., on) whelmed with fear—indeed he very seldom al- 
or anguish may be contained in every idea| the 23d of March, Micajah Woods, Esq. in| luded to the consequences of sin—but seemed 
which has been imparted to it? How strong| the 61st year of his age. to be wholly engrossed with thoughts of its 
| M. Woods, from his first settlement in life, | intrinsic vileness. A very common expression 
languages she was of course utterly ignorant. It ap- had been industriously and successfully =e his was, “all that I can say is, God have 
peared that her master, a clergyman, was in the habit gaged in agricultural pursuits; and had in| mercy on me, a poor, mean, vile sinner.” At 
of pronouncing aloud these passages, while she was| this way amassed an ample fortune. He pos-|another time he spoke substantially as fol- 
engaged in her domestic employments in an adjoining | sessed a vigorous and discriminating mind; a|lows: “I am aware that my acquaintances 
apartment, and that being thus imprinted. upon her) kind and benevolent heart. Few men have|have always considered me a very upright 
memory, the excited state of the brain caused them to ; ~ ? 
be revived during the continuance of the delirium, to| €ajoyed a larger share of the confidence and| moral man—a good citizen—and they loved 
become dormant again when it ceased. | love of their associates and acquaintances.|me a good deal more than I deserve—but 
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had they known what a heart I had, they|crops from grasshoppers, by means of his|unite with us in furthering this desirable ob. 
would have thought very differently. With| turkeys, which in the fall bring him a good | ject. 

all my outward morality, I have been at| price, and cost but a mere trifle for their feed.| We solicit, therefore, the co-operation of 
heart a vile sinner.” Smiting on his breast | All fowls destroy a great number of insects, | friends generally, in sustaining an institution, 
he exclaimed, “here have been thousands, | but none are so efficient in this business as|which, we believe, under the Divine blessing, 
and tens of thousands of sins, which no eye | turkeys.—Kennebec Journal. will tend to the promotion of morality and 
has ever seen but the eye of God.” = truth. 


=— | Useful receipt.—We every day hear com-| The constitution of the society, and a list 

From the Portland Magazine. | plaints about watery potatoes. Put into the|of the officers appointed at the annual mect- 

WHAT IS IT TO BE GREAT! pot a piece of lime as large as a hen’s egg; ing to serve the present year, are subjoined. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. and how watery svever the potatoes may have On behalf of the “ R.JI. IT. A. of Friends.” 

|been, when the water is poured off, the 


ee aa a potatoes will be perfectly dry und mealy. 
0 Ce, oceé ose - ‘ . . . » rhs 3 

Sepa Steen, under the deep night and stand Some persons use salt, which only hardens 

Upon this tower, when the wide city sleeps, potatoes. 

And a vast stillness broods upon the air. 

Then look above, where the bright band of stars 

Treads to its noble music, and the moon 

Rides on its silent wheel thé unfathomed sky— 

Look at the mighty sea, and hear the voice, 

The same it uttered when the world was made, —-- 

And the great waters from the hand of God 

Were poured into its deeps. 


What is it to be great? How vain to ask, ‘ E ‘ 
With the eye fixed on earth, while busy man Mosrs B. Locxwoop, Secretary. 


Providence, R. I., 4 mo. 3d, 1837. 





CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. The name of the society shall be The 
Rhode Island Tract Association of Friends, and its 
object the circulation of such tracts as accord with the 
principles of Christianity as held by the Society of 
Friends. 

5 Article 2. Any Friend contributing one dollar annu- 
Our paper of last week contained the ad-| ally, shall be entitled to membership in the association, 
dress of the late yearly meeting of Friends, | and may receive tracts to the amount of the sum thus 
held at New York, to the citizens of the |comtributed. And any member wishing to withdraw 
United States on the subject of slavery ; and | Tom the society, may do so by notifying the secretary 


. 7. of the same, at least three months before the annual 
in the present number is inserted an address | meeting. 


on the same subject to its own members, and| Article 3. The organization of the association shall 
members of other Christian communities, | be effected by the appointment of a secretary, trea- 
fromthe yearly meeting recently held at New- |*8"e? and board e managers to — : twenty 

$ , =» ete 7 members, who shall be chosen at cach annnal meeting, 
port, Rhode Island, for Friends of the New ; : 


E pa ; Z to be held at Friends’ meeting house, in the eity of 
england states. These with the one issued | Providence, at 7 o'clock P. M. on fourth day next pre. 


by our own yearly meeting, and subsequently | ceeding the quarterly meeting, in the second month. 
re-published in this journal, and all within the | The secretary and treasurer shall be “ ex-officio” mem. 
last three months, cousti sles bers of the board. 

» CORNED & clear, full, Article 4. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
temperate and consistent declaration against 


a SaiNSt | hold all moneys belonging to the association subject to 
the iniquitous system of slavery, and all its | drafts from the board of managers, keep a correct ac. 


deplorable accompaniments, which, whether | count of all receipts and expenditures and present the 
availing or not to the extent which could be |®*™* & the annual meeting. ; 
desired, will at least, in the retrospect, afford Article 5. The board of managers shall provide all 


he satisfacti r havi tracts for the association, and embrace suitable oppor- 
the satisiaction of having done what we could. | tunities for gratuitous distribution. They shall have 
We are glad to find from the document power to fill all vacancies that may occur in their own 


below, that Friends of Rhode Island have | body frotn death, resignation, or other causes, and shall 
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These are the works 
That tell you what is greatness—and oppress 
The spirit, as it reads it—these the lines 
That fade not, written on the wave and sky, 
In characters of light ineffable ! 


And who is orrat? Alas—the teeming carth 
Has seen but One. The lowly Bethlehem 
Shadow’d his infant brow—the manger, there, 
Pillow’d his infant head. Yet who, like Him, 
Has come from palaces, and walked the land, 
With such a crown upon his golden hair ? 

Is greatness from the glory of our sires ? 

Or the emblazon'd page of heraldry— 

His Father was the God of all the earth! 

His generation from eternity ! 

Is it from Life—or life’s great deeds, that stir 
The heart to admiration, prayers, and tears ? 
His was a life devoted to the world— 

A Life that battled with eternal Death. 

Is it from Glory? His was that of good— 
Nor marshall’d by the clarion and the trump, 
But by the silent gratitude of earth. 

Is it from Eloquence? His wondrous lips 








Stirr'd the great clements—and mount and sea 
Trembled before his words—and wind and storm 
Sank at that magic utterance—* Be still.” 


He spake—and thrones before his startling voice, 

And kings who fill’d them, in their robes and crowns, 
Shook like an aspen in the coming storm. 

Is it from Power? His sceptre was o’er all, 


zealously taken up the business of printing regulate the time and place of their meetings, and re- 
and circulating tracts, an example which we | port their proceedings to the annual meeting. Siz 


» ; membere shall constitute a quorum. 
hope will be followed by Friends in various | Article 6. Any part of this constitution, except arti. 
other parts of the United States. We may | cle first, may be altered or amended at any regular 


not be considered intrusive by suggesting the | Meeting of the association, by the general consent of 
propriety and advantage of a correspondence wetpeccmen yrsoen 


And the wide world bow’d to his lifted hand. |and interchange with the Tract Association of . meetin, acim 
Is it from lofty Love—that love for Man Friends in this city. | ae FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
That dares the tempest of a maddened earth— | Visiting Managers for the Month.—Isaac 


The malediction of the human heart, TO FRIENDS OF NEW ENGLAND. |Collins, No. 129, Filbert street; Jacob Jus- 


A number of friends in this section of the |tice, No. 117, Vine street; Charles Allen, 


For which it bows it to the sepulchre ? 
| yearly meeting, having for some time believed | No. 180, South Second street. 


His was the great philanthropy of God! 
Alone He trod the wine-press—and alone 


Sn red Getheomane Hc bow'd and bled | that advantages would result from the exist- Superintendents.—John C. and Laetitia 
Great drops of agony—and cleans'd the world! ence of a society amongst us for the distri- | Redmond. 

Then go—earth knows no greatness but the soul's; | bution of tracts of a moral and religious| Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No great one but the good; and when ye ask character, a few months since, after a free| No. 201, Arch street. 


Who bore the noblest front of royalty, 
And who the noblest crown—I tell you He, 


|interchange of sentiment upon the subject,| Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. 
Whose brow was first unveil’d in Bethlehem, . 


concluded that an institution for this purpose D Willimenti 
And veil’d at last, in thorns, on Calvary ! {might be formed and sustained. A society | eh tat, Tanne L. thee to the bah eee ore 


. : E eat 3 2° | se 25th inst. THomas L. Hits, in the 15th year of his 
aus wae accordingly organized ; and considering age. This dear youth, evinced in the opening of his 
| the limited number of whom they supposed it | day, much ainiableness of heart; and was remarkable 


Corn Preservers.—We have been told by | would consist, they gave it the appellation of for his attention to the duties devolving upon him— 
: 2 | Ys ppe dutie g upor 

a farmer of this town, that he has nearly one|“‘ The Rhode Island Tract Association of | 44 much beloved by his friends and acquaintances. 

hundred young turkeys, and takes some care Friends.” | Afler breakfast, on this solemn morning, he read, in 


| Soeer Sa, OR S ; reed, 
to drive them upon his corn and wheat fields| But at the annual meeting many friends uence WES Se Gee See Ses oe me o 


i j : | chapter in the bible—and then repaired to a river & 
to destroy the insects, particularly the cut-| from abroad were in attendance, and identified | 


: : ] : few rods fiom the house to bathe, preparatory for 
worm, which they are very industrious in|themselves with us in the undertaking. meeting for public worship, and extending a little into 
destroying ; they commence work before the | Strengthened by their presence and counsel, 











deep water his strength failed him—a momentary 
sun is up, for then the worm is on the top of the| the association was encouraged to extend its eregiaie eaneeny ane Te ieses, 


a a en er erm 


ground. His corn fields have been protected | original design, so far as to include allin the} = PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
from the cutworm, and his turnip and other | yearly meeting, who feel a willingness to Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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